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may, perhaps, have been over-emphasised, but it served
as a wholesome and much needed protest. Moreover,
he rightly felt that one of the most urgent needs in art
education was a recognition of the place which Fine Art
holds in the general education of life. The relation of
Art to Literature, to Science, to Morals was, therefore, to
him not merely a legitimate but the most vitally im-
portant theme ; and the great service of his Oxford
teaching, alike for Art and for Humanity, consists in
the persistent enforcement of this teaching.

His conviction of the deep importance of free per-
sonal intercourse between teacher and taught, so often
dwelt upon in " Fors," was illustrated by his own
example. Not a few of our most influential writers and
artists came under the spell of his personality during these
years, for Mr. Ruskin retained, like many great teachers,
even amid the physical infirmity of increasing age, the
charm and brilliancy of youth, the quality of direct and
spontaneous sympathy with the needs and spirits of the
young. Not merely in his own field of activity, wide
as that was, did his influence appear; no one was more
eager for the honour and welfare of the University
At the same time that certain spirit of reaction, which
made him the relentless enemy of liberalism in every
shape, haunted him also in Oxford, the most mediaeval
and conservative of places. It came under the guise
of opposition to science. Mr. Ruskin, though of many
sciences he had more than a smattering, was never fair
to scientific men or to their methods. The rapid progress
of the physical sciences frightened him, and he foresaw
under the unchecked sway of the scientist a mechanical
life of the mind corresponding to the mechanical rule
of industry His final severance from Oxford was a discursiveness 61,,ntiment.eligious policy, and of a
